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NOTES ON THE FOLK-LORE OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 

I had not the opportunity of collecting much of the folk-lore of 
the people of Newfoundland, but from the manner in which they 
have lived so long in a measure secluded from the outside world, I 
am persuaded that it must be extensive and interesting. The only 
part of it to which I directed my attention was their superstitions, 
which as might be expected from their circumstances I found to be 
varied and extensive. From various sources, but particularly from 
Judge Bennett of Harbor Grace, I have obtained the following 
examples. 

I. Luck. They believe in things lucky and unlucky. A woman 
crossing a hunter's path on his setting out will sometimes be suffi- 
cient to make him relinquish his expedition for that day. It is also 
unlucky when going deer hunting to meet a red-haired man, or for a 
hare to cross one's path. Above all, a mare-browed man, one whose 
eyebrows meet and extend continuously across his forehead, is un- 
lucky and is supposed to have the power of casting a spell upon a per- 
son. Hence he is always dreaded in the community, and believes 
as firmly as his neighbors in his power to cast a spell or cause ill 
luck. 

Walking under a ladder is considered very unlucky. In the out- 
posts girls will climb the rockiest cliffs to avoid such a contingency. 
On one occasion in St. John's where a ladder extended across the 
sidewalk, of one hundred and twenty-seven girls who came along, 
only six ventured under it, the rest going along the gutter in mud 
ankle deep. 

Meeting a tame pigeon is unlucky. If a single pigeon cross a 
lady's pathway she may anticipate sorrow as near, but two together 
is a sign of coming joy, three promise a wedding and four a birth. 

The new moon is of special importance in this regard. One must 
be careful to try and see it over the right shoulder, in which event 
he will be lucky for the coming month. But if it first be seen over 
the left it betokens ill luck and misfortune for the same period. 

As with the superstitious generally, Friday is a very unlucky day. 
Housekeepers will prefer paying a quarter's rent extra to going into 
a house on that day. It is of course most unlucky to be married on 
it. Wednesday is the day considered most favorable for the purpose. 

II. Divination. As is common, also, with the superstitious, they 
have many processes for learning the future. One is placing an egg 
in a tumbler on St. John's Day. The tumbler being half filled with 
water, an egg is broken into it at early dawn, and it is placed in the 
window, where it remains untouched till sundown. At that time 
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the broken egg is supposed to have assumed a special shape, in 
which the ingenious maiden sees dimly outlined the form of her 
future lord or some emblem of his calling. 

The following is said to be much in vogue in Trinity and Catalina 
bays at Halloween. Shortly before midnight a pure white bowl is 
procured, that has never been touched by any lips save those of a 
new-born infant. If it is a woman whose fortune is to be tried (and 
it generally is), the child must be a male. The bowl is filled with 
water from a spring well, after which twenty-six pieces of white 
paper about an inch square, on each of which must be written one 
letter of the alphabet, are placed in the bowl with the letters turned 
downward. These must be dropped in as the clock strikes mid- 
night, or all will fail. All being ready, the maiden interested repeats 
the lines, — 

Kind fortune tell me where is he who my future lord shall be ; 
From this bowl all that I claim is to know my lover's name. 

The bowl is then securely locked away and must not be disturbed 
till sunrise the following morning, when she is placed before it blind- 
folded. She then picks out the same number of letters as there are 
in her own name. After these are all out the bandage is removed 
from her eyes, and the paper letters spread out before her. She 
manages them so as to spell a man's name as best she can, with the 
letters at her disposal. The name thus found will be that of her 
future husband. 

But the most powerful charm is a piece of printed paper called 
" the letter of Jesus Christ." This, in addition to the well-known 
letter of Lentulus to the Senate, contains many absurd superstitions, 
such as the promise of safe delivery in child-bed and freedom from 
bodily hurt to those who may possess a copy of it. 

III. Charms. Practically, however, their superstition appears 
more frequently in the charms by which they endeavor to avert or 
cure various maladies. Thus a potato will be carried in the pocket to 
cure rheumatism. This is not peculiar to Newfoundland, for I have 
seen in the museum in Halifax a potato very much dried that had 
been used for the same purpose. Sores are supposed to be healed 
by the touch of certain persons. A clergyman told me of a recent 
case in his congregation, of a man who having for some time had a 
sore leg at length applied to a man possessed of such powers, who 
having gone through incantations told him to apply some oatmeal 
and vinegar. The patient declared that he got more good from this 
man's performances than from all the doctors he had consulted. 
Then the toothache is charmed away by muttering certain words, 
while applying the finger to the spot, or by tying so many knots on 
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a fishing line. But the most effectual cure for this is a written 
charm inclosed and sealed up, the contents of which must be con- 
cealed from the party afflicted, and worn round the neck. Judge 
Bennett has favored me with the following copy of one of these. 

I 've seed it written, a feller was sitten 

On marvel (marble) stone and our Lord came by 

And he said to him, what 's the matter with thee my man 

And he said, got the toothache marster 

And he saith follow me and thee shall have no more toothache. 

Among the modes of cure adopted are the following: Hanging 
earth-worms round the neck to cure intestinal worms ; passing a 
child under a jackass for the cure of shingles (a child was lately 
brought to St. John's for the purpose) ; applying the blood of a black 
cat to cure a spavined horse ; writing an individual's name on the 
forehead to cure nose-bleeding ; making a cross with spittle on the 
shoe to drive away a cramp or sleepiness felt in that part of the foot. 
If a fish-hook pierces the hand, it should be stuck three times into 
wood, in the name of the Trinity, to prevent festering or other evil. 
consequences to the wound. 

They believe, also, in witches and witchcraft, but I have received* 
no special illustration of their superstition in this respect. 

IV. Ghosts. Every village, too, has its ghost story. Of these a 
lady supplies me with the following : — 

" An old fisherman told me of a locality which was formerly in- 
habited by Frenchmen. There is a good beach for landing, but no 
boat will remain tied on it. Fasten the painter as you will, ghostly 
hands untie the knots again and again. (By the by, most of the 
ghosts are supposed to be Frenchmen.) That old man has had 
some other strange experiences. He saw a mermaid sitting on a 
rock as plainly as he ever saw anything, and was within a couple of 
boat's lengths of her when she dived to her crystal caves below and 
was lost to sight. 

" A headless man is the habitue' 'of one of the stages at , and 

one of the men at the house where I boarded met him one night. 
His family told me that he got home nearly fainting, and that he 
would not go out after dark for weeks after. This ghost, also, is a 
Frenchman. 

"The old lay-reader and former schoolmaster at must be 

gifted with second sight, for his ' manifestations ' have been numer- 
ous, and he really has had some wonderful experiences, if all he says 

is true. Once he was walking to , and some distance in front of 

him by the side of the road he saw a pile of firewood with a dog and 
sled beside it. (I forget whether there was a man too.) As he got 
near he could not help noticing how beautifully even the wood was 
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arranged, and wondered who had taken so much trouble. Presently 
the wood, dog, and sled disappeared, and when he reached the spot 
where they had been, there was not a mark on the snow. 

" An old Irish woman told me that once on her way to mass she 
was overtaken by a man who walked some miles with her, and 
entered the chapel. The curious part of the story is that the man 
was invisible to every one save herself and the priest. It was only 
when his reverence told her after service he had seen the ghost 
beside her, that she discovered the nature of her companion. 

"At Bonavista, somewhere down the Cape Shore, there is an im- 
mense treasure, hidden long years ago by pirates. These pirates, 
after concealing their booty, sailed away in search of further plunder, 
leaving one of their number to guard the spot, first binding him by 
a solemn oath to remain till they returned. Years passed away, the 
unfortunate watchman shuffled off this mortal coil, and nothing but 
his spirit was left to watch the place. His friends have doubtless 
long ago departed this life also, and the ghost is so tired of his job 
that he makes this splendid offer : If any one will go alone at mid- 
night and shed blood at the spot (any animal will do to kill), that 
ceremony releases him from his obligation, and the person perform- 
ing the kindly office can have the treasure. One of the most intelli- 
gent men in Bonavista told me that the story was told him by a 
man to whom the late pirate had volunteered the information. No 
one has yet been brave enough to venture." 

One fact, however, is to be noted, whether for weal or woe, born 
in the daytime you will never see ghosts. 

V. Spells. They are firm believers in spells. Judge Bennett has 
given the following account of a case of this kind. 

" On landing at a cove I met skipper Kish at his doorstep, with 
his right hand in a sling. After a cordial greeting, I inquired what 
ailed his arm. He replied, ' Well, sir, last week I bought this 'ere 
gun from Jan Leek, an gid him varty shilluns for un. Fish was 
scace, so day afore yisday I thought I 'd go over the hills and try 
un on a hare or partridge. I tooked her and the powder-harn and 
shot-bag and starts up yander through the droke. You know the 
little pond at the top of the hill. When I cumed in sigh' o' un, the 
first thing I see is a loo' (loon) sitting about the middle uv un. " A 
queer place for a loo' to be," says I, " for the pond is n't more 'n sixty 
yards across, and no trouble to get in gunshot o' he." I drawed 
down to the tuckamores aside the pond and got twict thirty and 
varty yards from un. I lets drive and the loo' dove. The gun 
kicked pow'ful an' I loads her agen, a light load not more 'n six fin- 
gers. The loo' comes up in the same place, and I loaded an fired 
twenty-eight shots at un, and he dove every time. I had n't a grain 
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of shot left. At the last shot the loo' disappeared, then I seed I 'd 
been vuled (fooled).' 

" ' What became of the loon,' said I. 

" ' T wa' n't no loo' at all, sir.' 

" ' What was it then ? ' 

" 'T was a spell on me and the gun, and I knowed then that that 
blankety blank Jan Baker put it on.' 

" * Nonsense,' said I ' you should not believe such things.' 

" ' Well, lookee here, sir,' opening his shirt, and showing his 
shoulders as black as my hat, ' I 've vired too many guns not to 
know I would n't be served like that if there war n't a spell on her.' 

"I replied, 'Oh, Kish, you are mistaken. She is an old army 
musket warranted to kick like a mule.' 

" ' Mistaken, sir ? I got proof, I got proof I 'm right. Shortly 
after I cumed out to the harbor, Jan Baker, he cumed in from vish- 
ing, and I says to un, " Skipper Jan, I thinks there 's a spell on my 
gun." " Let me look at her," says he. I gid her to un, an' he looks 
along the bar'l. " Yes," says he, " skipper Kish, there is a spell on 
her; I can see it. It looks just like a vish's float" (fish's air float 
or air bladder). I ses, " Can't take it off, skipper Jan ? " He says, 
"No, I can't." "Well I can," says I, "fur I knows the blankety 
blank that put it there." 

" ' So yistday marnin' when Jan Baker an' the rest went out vishen, 
I gets a piece of paper and cuts out the shape uv a man's heart, an' 
I writ Jan Baker's name on it and stuck it up on that picket, six 
foot in front of the door. I puts a small charge in the gun and cuts 
off a piece uv silver the size uv a shot, and puts it in with the shot. 
I stood here in the doorway and vired ; and I hope that I may never 
live another day, sir, if I 'm tellen ye a lie — every shot cumed fly- 
ing back in the house among the crockery on the dresser, and rat- 
tlin' on the floor. I looked at the paper heart. Not a shot had 
passed through it, but I seed a small piece chipped out of the edge, 
and I knowed the silver had done it, and the spell was off my gun. 

" ' In the evenin' when Jan Baker cumed, he says, " Skipper Kish, 
did it take the spell off your gun ? " And I says, " Yes I did, skipper 
Jan." And he says, " I knowed it, skipper Kish, fur when I was out 
on the fishin' ground, I felt a drop of blood leave my heart, an' I 
says to myself, skipper Kish is takin' the spell off his gun." 

" ' Now, sir, did n't I tell that I had proof that 't wa' n't no loo' at 
all, only a spell on my gun ? ' " 

The judge tells another good story illustrative of their superstition. 
Being at one of the outposts, a woman came to him complaining that 
some person had stolen a pair of blankets, which she had washed 
and put out to dry, and wishing him to turn the key on the Bible to 
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discover the thief. He refused, assuring her that he had no such 
power. But as she continued to urge him, he proposed another plan. 
He asked if she had a good crowing bird. She said, No, but her 

neighbor, Mrs. had. She of course had a large iron pot. He 

then directed her to summon all the men at home in the neighbor- 
hood to come to the house at dark. This was done, the rooster was 
caught and placed under the pot. When the men assembled the 
lamp was extinguished, and they were sent outside. One man, 
whom the judge suspected as the guilty party, protested strongly 
against the proceeding, declaring his disbelief in any such idea as it 
involved. However, they were required in turn to go in and touch 
the pot, the understanding being that when the guilty should do so 
the cock would crow. Each man went in and returned without the 
expected sign, and the man who had protested against the proceed- 
ing now appealed to the fact to show the folly of it. The judge, 
however, called them into the house, and the lamp being relit he 
remarked on the strangeness of the affair, and then called on all to 
hold up their hands, when it was found that this man's hands were 
clean, showing that he had never touched the pot at all. He at first 
attempted to deny his guilt, but on being threatened with being 
sent to jail he gave up his plunder. 

The superstitions and stories above recorded are given only as ex- 
amples of the extent of the field open to collectors in this Province. 

George Patterson. 

New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. 



